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ROBERT AND SARAH LINDSEY. 
(Concluded from page 805.) 


‘ Seventh-day, First month Tth>~At Victoria, 
Vancouver's Island. Left Portland oy Third-day 
afternoon, in a small river steamer, which took us 
down to the Pacific, lying at St. Helen’s on the 
the Columbia river, being prevented getting 
further up, on account of the large quantity of 
floating ice drifting from above. Owing to a 
heavy fog and the unsettled state of the weather, 
we were not able to cross the bar at the mouth 
of the Columbia until Fifth-day morning; after 
which we had a very favorable run up to Esqui- 
mault, the harbor of Victoria, landing there be- 
fore noon yesterday ; from whence we came up 
in a covered wagon over three milesof very bad 
road to the town. Victoria is a rapidly increas- 
ing town; a year anda half ago it was little 
more than a trading-port of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, with about 400 inhabitants ; now it is 
a thriving town with a population of about 3,000, 
besides Indians, of whom there are a considega- 
ble number in the town and suburbs.’ . “ 

“On the 10th of First month, our friends went 
by steamboataxp-Frazer river, about twenty miles, 
to New Westminster, and the next day, twenty 
miles further, to Fort Langley. 

‘Next evening,’ Robert Lindsey writes, ‘had 
a meeting appointed at our quarters, which was 

, attended by upwards of twenty individuals; and 
though they might be said to be of the roughest 
class of pioneers, yet they conducted themselves 
with the greatest decorum, and appeared to be 
very attentive to what was spoken. It was a 

relieving time, and I was thankful for the op 
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portunity of speaking of the things of life and 
salvation to these poor men. There was an In- 
dian ranchero or village on the other side of the 
river, to which I felt myself drawn in Gospel 
love, where I should have been glad to have had 
a meeting if way had opened for it; but the 
want of an interpreter and some other circum- 
stances seemed to prevent it, and I left them 
with a heavy heart, being unable to learn that 
any care had yet been extended for their im- 
provement by those who were taking possession 
of their country. Being desirous of getting 
back to New Westminster before First-day, we 
engaged a couple of men to row us down the 
river in an open skiff, as the only way.that pre- 
sented, thongh the-weather was very unpromis- 
ing. Just as we were on the point of starting, 
another party came up, who had a boat with a 
small cabin, in which we could just sit and be 
sheltered from the rain, and offered us a passage, 
which we gladly accepted. In this we had great 
cause to mark the hand of a merciful Providence, 
as the weather, which had been showery, set in 
raining very heavily, and continued the whole 
time we were out—a period of six hours; so 
that, had we gone in the open boat, we should 
have been thoroughly drenched ; and the weather 
being cold, the consequences could hardly have 
failed to be serious. 

‘ New Westminster, First-day, the 15th, 1860. 
—The meeting appointed was held this morning, 
at eleven o’clock, in a public building called the 
Treasury, there being no place of worship yet 
put up, though the Methodists are about erecting 
a small frame byilding for that purpose. It was 

ell atterided, and there was a little renewed 
ability granted to preach Christ and Him cruci- 
fied as the only ground of the sinner’s hope, and 
to press upon all the necessity of becoming 
reconciled unto God through Him, our once 
crucified but now risen and glorified Lord. Ir 
was, through the Lord’s mercy, an open and 
relieving time. In the afternoon, paid a visit to 
a Methodist minister and his wife, both very 
agreeable and friendly persons, recently from 
Canada, with whom we also took tea. 

‘ Next morning, we had a pleasant walk through 
the woods, along the Government trail, to the 
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camp where 150 sappers and miners are station- 
ed, under Colonel Moody, the commanding 
officer, who also holds the office of lieutenant- 


governor and chief land-commissioner of British | a truly relieving one. 


Columbia. I had felt desirous to bring before 
him the very neglected condition of the na- 
tive Indians in these parts; there being many 
hundreds of them along the Frazer River and 
its tributaries, within a compass probably of not 
more than twenty miles from this place, whose 
lands the English have taken possession of, and 
towards whom no care is extended as regards 
their temporal or moral improvement. On my 
opening the subject, I was much pleased to find 
that it was one which had engaged his serious 
consideration, and in which he had endeavored, 
to the utmost of his power, to engage the 
co-operation of the governor. He fully acknow- 
ledged the duty of the Government to take up 
the subject, and to provide schools for the 
children, as well as moral and religious care for 
the poor Indians in general; and expressed a 
hope that it might be brought about before long, 
to some extent. The interview was a very in- 
teresting and satisfactory one, and I could but 
rejoice in believing him to be altogether sincere 
in his desires that justice should be done to this 
benighted and neglected’ class of our fellow-men, 
equally objects with ourselves of the redeeming 
love and mercy of God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. The climate of this part of British 
Columbia is very moderate, and the propects of 
the colony, although yet in its infancy, appear 
to be encouraging.’ 

“ Having returned to Victoria, Robert Lindsey 
writes :— 


‘ Seventh-day, the 21st of First month.—Call- | bia. 





Territory, where we arrived on Second-day morn- 
ing, the 23d.’ 

“A meeting was held at Olympia, which was 
On the 25th, our friends 
proceeded to Skeilacoom, where Robert Lindsey 
writes :-— 

‘The day was fine, with almost a cloudless 
sky; and, though we had a rough country to 
pass through, yet I much enjoyed it, being 
enabled to rejoice in God my Saviour, re- 
alizing His presence to be with us, smoothing 
our wilderness path, and filling our hearts with 
thankfulness unto Him who was thus pleased 
from time to time to manifest himself unto us as 
an all-sufficient Helper in every time of need ; as 
our shield and our exceeding great reward. 
Remember, O my soul, how much thou owest unto 
Him who hath done such great things for thee!’ 

“The next morning they were allowed to hold 
a meeting with the garrison, where from 400 to 
500 of the United States troops are stationed. 
In the retrospect of this meeting Robert Lind- 
sey writes :— 

‘Had a pleasant walk back to town, my heart 
being filled with gratitude towards our Almighty 
Helper, who had made a way for us to discharge 
our duty in this place ; and my soul was poured 
out before the Lord, that He would bless our 
feeble labor to their profit, and to the glory of 
His own ever-excellent name. 

‘This morning my dear wife and myself called 
upon the Governor, (James Douglas), by whom 
we were kindly received. My object in doing 
so was more particularly to call his attention to 
the neglected condition of the Indian tribes on 
this (Vancouver’s) island, and in British Colum- 
By the Governor’s remarks, I was glad to 


ed upon Dr. Hills, the new Bishop of Columbia, | find he fully assented to the duty of the Govern- 


to bring more immediately before his view the 
neglected condition of the Indians in these parts, 


ment to extend a care over this class of their 
fellow-men, in the way of establishing schools 


as it had forcibly affected my mind whilst up| amongst them for the education of their children, 


Frazer River. 


I was pleased to find that the | and their encouragement in industrial habits, and 


subject had already attracted his serious atten-. for their moral improvement as well as religious 
tion, and that he was looking forward to be able| instruction ; and he gave us clearly to under- 


to carry out a plan for their moral and religious 
instruction, through the means of the clergymen 
under his control. Being desirous to visit some 
settlements on Puget Sound, Washington Terri- 
tory, at noon went on board the steamer bound 
to Olympia; the weather rather threatening. 
We had not proceeded more than eight or ten 
miles, before the wind, which was directly ahead, 
blew so strong, that our captain thought it 
prudent to put about and return into harbor. 
Soon after we had gained our shelter, the storm in- 
creased and blew a perfect gale; so that we had 
great occasion to be thankful to that good hand 
which had brought us back to a place of safety, 
and saved our frail bark from probable destruc- 
tion. Next morning the storm had subsided, 
and we again left the harbor of Victoria, and 
had a pleasant voyage to Olympia, at the 
head of Puget Sound, the capital of Washington 


stand that measures were in progress for carrying 
out these views to some extent; which was quite 
a relief to my mind. ‘ 

‘ First-day, the 5th.—Met this morning, with 
those connected with Friends, at James Langley’s 
room, when we sat down eight in number, and 
wére, through mercy, favored with a precious 
and heart-tendering season together. At half- 
past six this evening, attended the appointed 
meeting in the Court-house, which was well 
filled, more coming than could get in. It was 
a season owned of the Lord, and strength was 
given to speak the word with boldness, which, I 
trust, found an entrance into the hearts of some 
present. 
upon this evening’s work, and may it be as bread 
cast upon the waters which shall be found after 
many days! I was reverently thankful to the 
Lord that way had opened for the holding of 





May the blessing of the Lord rest 
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this meeting, which seemed to be the means of 
setting us at liberty to return to San Francisco 
by the first opportunity that shall present, which 
I hope may be in a day or two. . 

‘ Fourth-day, Second month 8th.—Took an 
affectionate leave of our friends in Victoria, 
hired a conveyance to take us over to Esqui- 
mault, and soon after two o’clock went on board 
the Pacific. In thus moving on, we are merci- 
fully favored with peaceful feelings in the retro- 
spect of our little service in Vancouver's Island 
and British Columbia, and have to look back 


made way for us to discharge that debt of love 
which rested on our minds towards our fellow- 
men in this part of the habitable earth. The 
first two days of our passage were very stormy, 
and we suffered severely from sea-sickness ; after 
which the weather was more moderate, and we 
were favored to arrive in safety at San Francisco 
on First-day evening, the 12th. 

‘One other journey from San Francisco was 
performed by our dear friends, in the course of 
which they held meetings at Vacaville, Napa, 
Santa Rosa, and Petaluma; and here again they 
met with a few of those connected with Friends 
whom they had not previously seen.” 

“The following summary is furnished by 
Robert Lindsey :—‘ On looking over a little ac- 
count of the names of those belonging to or 
connected with Friends, whom-we have met 
with on this side of the American continent, I 
find that there are in California ninety-eight 
members of our Society, and twenty of this 
number in San Francisco; seventy-two connect- 
ed with the “‘Hicksites,” and sixty-one connected 
with Friends, but not members, in the State of 


. California. 


‘In the State of Oregon and the Territory of 
Washington, we found eighteen members of our 
Society, and thirty-seven connected with Friends, 
but not members. On Vancouver's Island we 
found four members, eight connected, but not in 
membership. 

‘Besides these, there are a number whose 
names were handed to us before leaving the 
Eastern States, whom we have not fallen in 
with, but who are known to be here; so that it 
is probable that the numbers above stated are 
not more than three-fourths of those who havea 
claim upon Friends on this side of the con- 
tinent. 

‘ First-day, the 18th.—The meeting to which 
the citizens of San Francisco had been invited, 
by notice in the public papers, to be held this 
morning in Tucker’s Hall, was well attended, 
and by the class principally whom we were de- 
sirous to see, the more settled and influential 


part of the community. I went to the meeting 


in weakness and in fear, but the Lord was nigh, 


and a little renewed ability was granted to dis- 
charge a debt of love which had rested on my 
mind towards the inhabitants of this city, to the 





relief and peace of my own mind. The people 
were remarkably still and attentive; nearly as 
much so, I thought, as in a meeting of Friends.’ 


























the 20th of the Third month, our dear friends were 
expecting very shortly to embark on a sailing 
vessel for Honolulu, one of the Sandwich Islands. 
And this narrative of their interesting Gospel 
labors in California, Oregon and Vancouver's 
Island, may be appropriately closed with the 
following extracts from Robert Lindsey’s last 
letter, namely :— 


when this will be likely to reach its destination. 
May the Lord crown your coming together with 
His life-giving presence, be a spirit of judgment 
unto them that sit in judgment, and strength to 
them who have to turn the battle to the gate, is 
the earnest breathing of a poor absent brother. 


favored with general good health ; though some- 
times pretty much run down, yet are we enabled 
to hold on our way, realizing the fulfilment of 
the Lord’s ancient promise, from time to time, 
to our admiration and humble thankfulness,— 
* As thy day so shall thy strength be.” ’ 


against Friends in England, that they contem- 
plate the institution of missions to heathen lands, 
it seems desirable that the real character of the 
action of the late Yearly Meeting in London 
should be clearly and generally understood. To 
this end, I would propose the publication in the 
Review of the following Minute of the Yearly 


Sufferings, on the subject. 
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“ When the last letter received was closed, dated 


‘The Yearly Meeting will be near at hand 


‘ My dear wife and myself are still mercifully 


—_—_———~en—-—____ 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE GOSPEL AMONGST THE HEATHEN. 
The charge having been invidiously made 


Meeting, embracing one from the Meeting for 
The Minute is un- 
der date of “Sixth-day afternoon, Ist of 6th 
month, 1860,” as follows : 

“A minute has been brought in and read 
from the Meeting for Sufferings, on the subject 
of what may be due from the members of our 
religious Society towards communicating the 
knowledge of the Gospel amongst the Heathen, 
as well as the Unenlightened in our land. 

‘ At a Meeting for Sufferings, held the 6th of Fourth 
month, 1860. 

‘The Committee to whom was referred the 
further consideration and the preparation of a 
minute in relation to efforts for the spreading of 
the Gospel amongst the heathen and other unen- 
lightened people, have thrown before this meet- 
ing some views on the subject; and after much 
deliberation, it is now agreed to carry forward 
to the Yearly Meeting the following minute, 
namely,— 

This meeting has, at the present and at previous 
sittings, had under its consideration the question, 
whether means may not be found by which the 
members of our religious Society might take a 
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more decided part in efforts towards the spread- 
ing of the knowledge of the Gospel in heathen 
countries and amongst the unenlightened in 
our own land, without compromising our recog- 
nized principles, and it concludes to submit the 
subject to the consideration of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

The Committee is now discontinued.’ 

This meeting bas been introduced into a lively 
exercise on this deeply interesting subject. Un- 
der a deep sense of the solemn responsibility 
which rests upon us, as individuals: and-as a 
church, we would commend this subject to the 
serious thoughtfulness and sympathy of our 
members; desiring that, in dependence upon 
heavenly guidance in all efforts for the good of 
others, they may humbly yet earnestly seek for 
ability to do all the Lord’s will, in spreading 
among the unenlightened, whether abroad or at 
home, the knowledge of the unsearchable riches 
of the Gospel of Christ. Under this feeling, it 
is concluded to refer the further consideration of 
this important subject to the following Friends, 
to report to our next Yearly Meeting. [Here 
follow the names. |” 


bite deg liaise tibabies 
THE FOUR TRAVELLERS. 


One evening, when the rain was beating and 
the wind was blowing, four travellers found 
themselves obliged to seek shelter in a little road- 
side inn. They had not been journeying together, 
but in various directions, and had never met un- 
til their encounter in the little parlor, where 
they had come to escape the storm. 

There is never anything particularly attractive 
about a country inn, and people seldom find 
anything very pleasant to do there. This was 
the case with our travellers now. But they 
happened to be rather good-tempered men, and 
so concluded to make the best of it, and be 
agreeable together. 

After supper, they drew up their chairs round 
the fire, feeling wonderfully contented and hap- 
py, considering how they had been stopped by 
the storm. 

The wind howled and whistled round the 
house, and the rain poured down upon the roof 
as if it meant to drive through. But the trav- 
ellers were snug and comfortable by their fire, 
and only pitied the poor folks on the road, who 
were exposed to the weather. 

The four grew pretty well acquainted, and 
talked there till nearly midnight. At last they 
rose to light their chamber-candles and retire. 
Then an old man who, all the evening, had 
sat unnoticed in his chimney corner, spoke, and 
said :— 

“Gentlemen, before you go, may I say a 
word ?” 

The travellers, of course, would not slight the 
wish of such an old man, so they waited to hear 
him. 


REVIEW. 

“My friends,” he said, “all this evening | 
have been listening to your talk, and have pleased 
myself with trying to find out from your con- 
versation the calling of each one of you, or 
rather what it is which interests each of you 
most. I think now I can tell pretty well.” 

Then the old man began and went through 
with the four, and, true enough, was not mis- 
taken in one of his guesses. Guesses I should 
scarcely call them, however; for, without in. 
tending to do so, the travellers had given him 
a.good deal of information about themselves. 
The keen old man had only made the most of 
his opportunities. 

After talking awhile he said, “‘ You are all 
young, and I am very aged. Let an old man 
tell you one thing. It is not new; it has stood 
recorded these eighteen hundred years : ‘ Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ 
We are told to ‘let our conversation be as 
becometh the gospel of Christ.’ Now, I cannot 
say that I have this evening heard from any of 
you that which is against this gospel ; but there 


‘has been nothing in your conversation which 


would lead me to think that, with all your jour- 
neyings, you ever consider yourselves as trav- 
ellers to a better country.” 

He added: “It would have been hard for 
you to avoid saying a word to each other this 
evening about your journeys, which this storm 
interrupted. Indeed, it would have seemed 
strange, had you failed to mention those matters, 
so much in your thoughts. Shall we eagerly 
speak of these earthly things, and be silent 
about that land to which we are all hastening ? 
Your pardon, good sirs, for my plain speaking. 
But I’m an old man, and you'll not be vexed.” 

Vexed the travellers were not; and though, 
when the sun returned in his brightness next 
morning, the four went on their various ways, 
that old man’s words were not forgotten. 

Let us, too, remember that “ we are journey- 
ing.” —S. S. Times. ' 


+ er 


WHO ARE YOUR COMPANIONS ? 


It is said to be a property of the tree-frog, 
that it acquires the color of whatever it adheres 


to for a short time. Thus, when found on grow- 
ing corn, it is commonly of a dark green. If 
found on the white oak, it has the color peculiar 
tothe tree. Just so it is with men. ‘Tell me 
whom you choose and prefer as companions, and 
I certainly can tell who you are like. Do you 
love the society of the vulgar? Then you are 
already debased in your sentiments. Do you 
seek to be with the profane? In your heart you 
are like them. Are jesters and buffoons your 
choice friends? He who loves to laugh at folly 
is himself a fool. Do you love and seek the so- 
ciety of the wise and good? Is this your habit’ 
Would you rather take the lowest seat among 
such, than the highest seat among others? Then 
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you have already learned to be good. You may 
not have made much progress, but even a good 
beginning is not to be despised. Hold on your 
way, and seek to be the companion of all that 
fear God. So you shall be wise for yourself, and 
wise for eternity.— True Witness. 


-——---_ + —ee—- 
For Friends’ Review. 


A LIVING GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


The Churgh evidently is in want, in pressing 
want of some vital element of prosperity ; she 
wants a larger measure of converting, sanctifying 
influence, and the means for dispensing it. 

Our early Friends, the fathers of the Church, 
recognised prominently amongst these means, a 
living gospel ministry, and through this agency 
chiefly, under the divine blessing, they were ga- 
thered to be a people separate from the world ; 
by this instrumentality their minds were directed 
to the witness for God within them, and they 
were drawn to sit down together in silence, pa- 
tiently waiting for the arising of light and life 
in their souls. Thus brought to acknowledge 
Christ Jesus as the head over all things to his 
church—as the true.minister of the sanctuary— 
they were the better prepared to appreciate and 
receive with thankfulness the labors of those 
devoted servants of the Lord by whose instru- 
mentality they had been turned from darkness 
to light. 

A great want of the Church at the present 
time is an increase of an intelligent, devoted, con- 
verting ministry—a ministry that, finding its 
home in the Church and nurtured with a foster- 
ing care, shall witness a generous growth of all 
the divine affections; richly imbued with the 
spirit of its divine master—his yearning love for 
the conversion of sinners. Such a ministry must 
of necessity be aggressive in its character ; its 
labors will not be confined exclusively to those 
within the pale of religious fellowship, but, re- 
flecting the example of its holy pattern, it will 
enter boldly upon the domain of sin, seeking, 
even in the byways and hedges, the erring and 
the wandering. Whocan doubt that such a min- 
istry now, as in the early days of the Society, 
would, under the divine blessing, be instrumental 
in elevating the standard of pure, spiritual chris- 
tianity on the earth—in turning the captivity 
of this people—and in bringing to a knowledge 
of the truth many who are now as aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the 
covenant of promise; who are without God and 
without hope in the world ? 

By the conversion of sinners and their subse- 
quent enrolment as members of the household 
of faith, the gospel of Christ has made great 
progress in the world. 

A careful examination of the history of the 
Christian church from its establishment to the 
present time, will confirm the important trath, 
that the chief visible means employed by its holy 





Head in the conversion of the world, has been 
the ministry of the word ; and through the vari- 
ous stages of its history, just in proportion as 
this truth has been appreciated and its teachings 
applied, has the church gone onward in its holy 
mission. Yet, in giving prominence to this 
agency, we should never feel that its existence 
and efficient exercise can in the least degree 
lessen the importance of other gifts and graces 
of the Spirit to the church. 

It is yet the prerogative of the great High 
Priest of our profession to dispense spiritual gifts 
to the living members of his church ; for to one 
is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to 
another, the word of knowledge by the same 
spirit: but all these worketh that one and the 
self-same spirit, dividing to every man severally 
as he will. 

The Society of Friends, from its first organiza- 
tion, has occupied an important position in the 
militant church ; in common with its sister 
churches it is privileged to feel, when it feels 
rightly, that its mission is a high and holy one ; 
there is a common field of labor to which, under 
the direction of its holy head, it is called, and 
this field is the world. It is called to contribute 
a portion of labor to the great work of the world’s 
conversion. Should it ever prove recreant to 
the sacred trust, from that moment decadence 
must begin ; its petitions to the throne of grace 
will cease to be the promptings of an earnest, 
confiding, living faith ; a supineness—a lethar- 
gy will fasten upon it, a precursor to the slee 
of death. It will readily be admitted by all who 
have carefully studied the early history of this 
Society, that its founders rightly appreciated and 
endeavored to render practical this important 
truth. Witness the numbers of devoted, earnest 
laborers in the work of the ministry during that 
period, and the remarkable degree in which the 
divine blessing rested upon their labors. 

An appreciation of this truth and its practical 
application have never been of greater importance 
to the prosperity of the Church than at present. 
I trust there are many who believe that Quaker- 
ism is not only vital but aggressive—many who 
are truly desiring the prosperity of Sion and the 
enlargement of her borders. Let these every- 
where remember that the application of the 
remedy can only be by individual faithfulness 
in the discharge of every duty. D. 





EFFECTS OF SLAVERY IN THE WEST INDIES. 


The subject of West India emancipation still 
continues to attract attention. Its results are 
claimed both for and against the great question 
of negro slavery. The facts, therefore, sheuld 
be fairly presented, that public opinion may be 
correctly formed. There have appeared recently 
in the Methodist Quarterly Review two thorough 
articles on these results, which wear the appear- 
ance of impartial honesty, as well as full and ac- 
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curate information, by a Wesleyan missionary 
long resident on the islands. He was a resident 
in Jamaica at the time of emancipation and for 
fourteen years after it took place, and is now a 
missionary in Barbadoes. He has had, then, 
certainly, the best opportunity for making his 
observations. We propose to condense for the 
“Evening Post” the facts and results given in 
these articles. 

The strong argument deduced against emanci- 
pation from the West India experiment is the 
financial one. It has been asserted and reitera- 
ted over und over again, that emancipation ruined 
the West Indies; caused bankruptcy of the 
planters; devastated the estates; destroyed the 
commerce, and plunged the whole population 
into poverty—all because free negroes will not 
work. This writer refers to this subject, and 
disposes of it as follows: “The fact that many 
of the planters have been unable to continue the 
cultivation of their estates, and that many large 
plantations have been thrown up and have gone 
out of cultivation altogether, is triumphantly ap- 
pealed to as exhibiting the evil effects of eman- 
cipation, and showing that this great experiment 
of British justice and humanity has proved a 
failure. This is simply a mistake, based upon 
ignorance of the sad and ruinous condition to 
which the colonies had been reduced under the 
institution of slavery. It is capable of demon- 
stration that the ruin of many of the slave-pro- 
prietors, and the consequent abandonment of 
their plantations, was brought about by causes 
apart from and anterior to the abolition of slave- 
ry. These were indeed the result of the old sys- 


tem, not of the new; the effect of slavery, and not | 


of emancipation. A very large majority of the 
West India planters were insolvent, and their 
property hopelessly mortgaged, long before any 
voice was lifted up in the British Senate to ad- 
vocate the emancipation of the slaves in the col- 
onies.”” 

In proof of this, he adduces the following ex- 
tracts from official documents. In 1792 the Ja- 
maica House of Assembly made this statement : 
“In the course of twenty years 177 estates in 
Jamaica have been sold for the payment of debts, 
fifty-five have been thrown up, and ninety-two 
are still in the hands of creditors ; and it appears 
from the returns made by the Provost Marshal 
that 80,121 executions, amounting to £22,563,- 
786 sterling, have been lodged inv his office in 
the course of twenty years.” In 1812 a memo- 
rial from the Jamaica planters to the crown 
states: “ The ruin of the original possessors of 
property has been completed. Exactions, de- 
basement and privations have been long and pa- 
tiently endured by the proprietors; a large por- 
tion of them now see approaching the lowest 
state of human misery, absolute want in their 
families and the horrors of a jail to themselves. 
Estate after estate has passed into the hands of 
mortgagees and creditors absent from the island, 











until there are large districts, whole parishes, in 
which there is not a single proprietor of a sugar 
plantation resident.” In 1826 another memorial 
was laid before the throne, asserting “ that com- 
merce was gradually deserting the shores of Ja- 
maica, that signs of prosperity were no longer 
perceptible; one universal gloom lowered ll 
around, and ruin, in the most dreadful shape, 
and to all appearance inevitable, was advancing 
with rapid strides.” In 1832, eighteen months 
before the passing of the Emancipation act by 
the British legislature, the West India body in 
England petitioned Parliament, declaring that 
“the alarming and unprecedented state of dis- 
tress in which the whole of the British West 
India interest is at this time involved, justifies 
them in imploring the legislature to adopt prompt 
and effectual measures of relief, in order to pre- 
serve them from inevitable ruin.” 

We have given only a part of the evidence 
found in the original article on this point, yet a 
sufficiency to fully justify the conclusion of the 
writer. He says: “It is thus evident, beyond 
all doubt, that the financial and commercial con- 
dition of the slave colonies for nearly a century 
had been declining from bad to worse, and that 
about the time of emancipation, they had well 
nigh reached the last stage of prostration. Itis 
altogether a fallacy to ascribe the ruin which 
came upon some of the planters to the abolition 


of slavery ; as gross a perversion of truth as can 


well be conceived. The system of slavery itself 
was, as Lord Goderich, Colonial Secretary, justly 
observes, ‘ the perennial spring of all their dis- 
tresses.’ ” 

In addition to slavery as the perennial spring, 
the writer gives us a graphic description of the 
working of the estates under the system of ab- 
senteeism as facilitating their ruin. We com- 
mend the picture to the lovers of the patriarchal 
institution. ‘ Meanwhile, this system of absen- 
teeism, combined with slavery, necessitated the 
maintenance of a perfect hierarchy of agencies, 
all salaried and sustained at the expense of the 
estate. Supposing a plantation to have upon it 
four hundred slaves, which an estate of five or 
six hundred acres would require, the supplies 
‘which were necessary for these slaves, and for 
the property generally, would be sent out by the 
merchant consignee at his own price. To su- 
perintend these four hundred slaves the services 
of four or five white book-keepers, each possess- 
ing a horse, were required—one taking charge 
of the boiling house, another of the still-house, 
another of the cattle, and one or more superin- 
tending the working gangs in the field; for the 
law required the employment of a given number 
of these white officials in proportion to the num- 
ber of slaves on the plantation, with a view of 
keeping up an effective militia force, in which 
jall of them were’enrolled to check or put down 
insubordination on the part of the negroes, of 
which the colonists stood in perpetual fear. In 
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addition to these book-keepers, there would be a| planters endeavored to extort from each adult 
head carpenter, head mason, etc., etc., also white | member of the family, in labor, the full amount 
men, that they might be qualified for serving in| of rent due for the whole premises which they 
the militia. Superior to all these was the over-| collectively occupied, thus actually compelling 
seer, or manager, residing on the plantation with | them to pay for the same cottage and land seve- 
his harem and a large retinue of servants andjral times over. Resistance to this extortion 
horses, all maintained at the cost of the estate. | caused much agitation in the petty law courts, 
Above the overseer was the attorney, so called | and often led to the destruction of the laborer’s 
from the legal instrument, or ‘ power of attorney,’ | gardens and provision grounds, and their small 
by which he took the general management and! live stock, by the vindictive overseer.” “The 
direction as the representative of the proprietor; | effect it is not difficult to conceive. The preva- 
not, however, resident on the estate, but occupy- | lence of such practices as these produced much 
ing the ‘ great house,’ or mansion, whenever he | suffering, and gave rise to many heart-burnings 
thought fit to visit the plantation, and where, | among the laborers, and at length induced the 
generally, for his convenience, a mistress, with | missionaries, who have always been the steadfast 
another retinue of servants, was maintained at/| friends of these oppressed children of Africa, to 
the cost of the luckless proprietor, the attorney | take up in convenient localities, and upon their 
claiming and receiving his commissions on all | own responsibility, large portions of land, which 
the produce of the estate for the trouble of act-| could be obtained cheaply, and to divide them into 
ing as the proxy of the absentee. Last of all,| allotments of greater or less extent. To these 
there was the merchant in England holding! the people removed, paying for the land by in- 
mortgages on the estate at high rates of interest, |stalments obtained by their industry and the 
to whom all produce must be consigned, that he| practice of rigid economy. In this manner Ja- 
too might be entitled to charge his commissions | maica, and some other islands where land was 
for receiving and disposing of it. All that could|available for the purpose, became overspread 
go to the account of the proprietor was just the| with negro towns and villages, and the laborers, 
overplus after these several demands had been| freed from the galling tyranny and endless an- 
met, and the wear and tear of cattle and machine- | noyances to which they had been subjected, set- 
ry supplied. Consequently, when, through mis- | tled on their own freeholds, building comfortable 
management or misfortune, such as a failure of} cottages, in which, with their families, they could 
crops, &c., the plantations failed to produce the dwell in peace.” That under such a state of 
amount necessary to cover all their expenses and | things meny plantations should drag on very 
supply the extravagant demands of the proprie-| heavily, or fall out of cultivation altogether, was 
tor to keep up his princely style of living, the| unavoidable. The fault, however, was not eman- 
merchants made further advances on mortgages, | cipation. 
and the plantations generally became more hope-| Another cause, altogether sufficient to produce 
lessly involved.” Here are moral and financial | the financial disaster, or rather complete it, is 
profligacy and iniquity enough to sink the islands! thus stated by the writer quoted: “ But that 
in ocean’s depths, and yet emancipation is charged | which brought to a crisis, in most cases, the ruin 
with producing the ruin. | whieh we have shown slavery itselfhad wrought, 
But there were other causes brought to bear | was the free-trade policy adopted by Sir Robert 
upon the already ruined estates of the West In-! Peel’s government in 1846. From the begin- 
dies, about the time of emancipation, which ren- ning of the sugar cultivation in the West Indies, 
dered that ruin doubly complete. The appren- | almost a perfect monopoly of the British market 
ticeship system by which England sought to pre-| was secured to the West India interest, by the 
pare the way for emancipation, under the control | imposition of heavy protective duties on foreign 
of the planters, proved a most disastrous measure. | produce, and this protection they enjoyed with- 
These cruel task-masters took advantage of the) out interruption until 1846, when, among the 
system, and converted it into one of galling op-| other great fiscal changes of the period, it was 
pression. To such an extent was cruelty car-| determined to reduce the sugar duties, and fi- 
ried, that in less than two years Parliament was! nally to remove altogether the protection which 
deluged with representations and petitions to in- | had hitherto been given to West India produce. 
terfere in behalf of the negroes. This course on| Being entirely unprepared for such a sweeping 
the part of the planters had a tendency to alien-| change, and having utterly neglected to adopt 
ate the employed from the employers, and when | those improvements in the culture and manufac- 
emancipation was declared it was natural that! ture of their produce which alone could enable 
the negro should refuse to work for the cruel| them to enter upon a successful competition with 
white man, and plantations, asa matter of course, | the slave-grown produce of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
were left uncultivated. Again, when the people | Brazil, &c., the emancipated colonies were for a 
became free, and renters of the houses and allot-' season prostrated by this unlooked for blow. 
ments of lands formerly occupied by them, “the The equalization of the sugar duties caused that 
most exorbitant rents were demanded and en-' article to go down below fifty per cent. in the 
forced by a petty debt act,” and “frequently the British market; the depreciation of West India 
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property became very great, beyond all prece-| practice, that it was still needful to disown them 


dent. Merchants and capitalists shrank from 
making further investments in the colonies while 
so dark a cloud lowered over them; the already 
ruined planters came to a stand, and their pro- 
perties, for want of capital, either fell into other 
hands by the foreclosure of mortgages, or else 
fell out of cultivation altogether. [n Trinidad, 
within three years after the passing of that bill, 
no less than fifty-six sugar estates were either 
wholly or in part abandoned. Lord Harris, the 
Governor, wrote : “Since the passing of the sugar 
bill, equalizing the duties on free and slave su- 
gar, and admitting slave-grown sugar on equal 
terms with our sugar into the home markets, 
nineteen planters have gone through the insol 
vent court; their liabilities amonnt to £370,000; 
the average dividend paid is three pence three 
farthings in the pound. 

** But in Jamaica the effect was still more fa- 
tal, for there the insolvency wrought by slavery 
and absenteeism was more general than in the 
other colonies. From a return published by the 
House of Assembly, it was shown that within 
four years after January 1, 1848, there were on 
that island one hundred and twenty-eight sugar 
plantations, ninety-six coffee properties and thirty 
cattle-breeding estates, called pens, wholly aban- 
doned; and seventy-one sugar plantations, sixty- 
six. coffee properties and twenty-two cattle- 
breeding pens partially abandoned ; comprising 
altogether 391,187 acres, all of which had been 
continued under cultivation until the ruin of 
their embarrassed proprietors was finally consum- 
mated by the agricultural and commercial de- 
pression consequent upon the free-trade policy of 
Sir Robert Peel.” 

These extracts undoubtedly have the appear- 
ance of honest showing, their source would seem 
indisputably reliable, and the financial ruin an 
inevitable result of the causes set forth. Eman- 
cipation is fully vindicated from being the cause, 
and to reiterate the charge in view of such facts, 
is to maintain falsehood at great hazard of ex- 
posure. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 1, 1860. 


ACK NOWLEDGEMENTS.— We had occasion, sev- 
eral weeks since, to offer some remarks on “ dis- 
ownments,” showing that the primary object in 
dealing with offenders against the moral law, or 
our code of Discipline, is to restore, and not to 
cut off. A fear was expressed that in some in- 
stances, even when individuals manifested not 
only remorse but sincere repentance, and were 
prepared heartily to condemn their offence, the 
sentiment had been adopted and carried into 





ety. 


for the purpose of “clearing the Society from 
reproach.” 


Opposed as this sentiment is to the 


spirit and character of true Christian discipline, 
and to that meekness, love and divine charity 
which those must experience who truly feel their 
own liability to be tempted and to err, it has 


long existed, more or less, in our religious Soci- 
It is related in the memoir of a minister 
who died about eighty years since, that on the 
oceasion of a visit by a Committee of London 
Yearly Meeting to a certain Monthly Meeting, 
one of the committee used some expressions of 
surprise and impatience that so much trouble 
had been taken in a case of delinquency under 


care, and that the rules had not been enforced 


to the full extent of disownment; adding that 
he knew an individual so overwhelmed with 
contrition and a sense of his own unworthiness, 
as to have entreated his Monthly Meeting to dis- 
unite him. “And is there a meeting,’ exclaim- 
ed the minister alluded to, in a tone of impress- 
ive sweetness, “which could disown a man in 
such a frame of mind ?” 

The whole subject of disownments and ac- 
knowledgements has long been one of difficulty 
and concern in our religious Society; and we 
cannot but hope that a change adopted in the 
revised Discipline of New York Yearly Meeting 
last year will prove to be a step in the right di- 
rection, and may be followed with advantage by 
other Yearly Meetings. It will be observed, 
that when persons have suffered the penalty for 
violating the Discipline, and stand disowned, 
they are regarded as occupying the position of 
those who have never been members of our So- 
ciety, and on subsequent application to be re- 
ceived into membership, an acknowledgement 
of the offence for which they were disowned is 
not required. 

“‘ When those who have been disowned,” says 
the N. Y. Discipline, p. 64, “or who may have 
resigned their right of membership, become de- 
sirous of being re-united to the Suciety, they 
may be restored in the manner prescribed for 
persons requesting to be received into member- 
ship. 

‘‘ When a disowned person removes from the 
limits of the Monthly Meeting of which he has 
been a member, and becomes desirous of being 
again united to the Society, he may make appli- 
cation to the Monthly Meeting within the com- 
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pass of which he resides, giving information of 
the disownment, and by what Monthly Meeting. 
The Monthly Meeting is not to require the cause 
of disownment; but if, on noticing the application, 
it believes in the sincerity of the individual, and 
finds nothing to prevent, inquiry must be made 
of the Monthly Meeting by which the applicant 
has been disowned, concerning its consent to the 
reception of such person; and after information 
therefrom that nothing appears to obstruct, such 
applicant may be received by the meeting where 
he resides.” 

ORIGIN OF THE SyrrAN BLoopsHeD.—Brief 
statements have been given, in our Summary of 
News for three or four weeks past, of the dreadful 
massacres in Syria, perpetrated by the Druses, 
with the aid, in some instances, of the Turks, 
upon the professed Christians. 
our readers, we have deplored this great cruelty, 


In common with 


but we fear there is reason to believe that it was 
not a case of unprovoked hostility, and rather 
verifies the saying of our Saviour :—“ They that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

Feuds have long existed between the Druses 
and the Maronites, avd others who profess a 
very defective Christianity, and in their warfare, 
the aggression sometimes came from one party 
and sometimes from the other. In the late out- 
break, the Druses say it came from the Chris- 
tians. A correspondent, writing in Syria to the 
London Morning Chronicle, states that the Chris- 
tians, with the Latin or Roman Catholic Bishop 
at their head, had formed a society, the ostensi- 
ble object of which was self-defence, but the 
real object was the extermination of the Druses. 
“That the Christians began the onslaught,” says 
They 
had, however, miscalculated their power and 
the readiness of their opponents. The Druses 
were joined by the Fellahs, Arabs and fanatical 
Haourans, and under the belief that the great 
Frank [French] Power had instigated the Chris- 
tians, with the determination of savages they set 


this writer, “is now an ascertained fact. 


out to extirpate the aggressors, careless of their 
own fate hereafter.” 

A correspondent of the London Times, for 
twenty years a resident in Syria, and well ac- 
quainted with the tribes which inhabit Lebanon, 
gives a similar account of the Society and its 
object, and says :— The so-called Christians are 
80 palpably in the wrong, that any one calling 
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himself Christian and having any respect for the 
name, must feel humiliated in making state- 
ments that, if they do not justify, must, at all 
events, palliate the conduct of the Druses.”” He 
then gives an account of the preparations made 
by the Christian leaders to attack the Druses, 
who were really averse to fighting, and pointed 
out to the Christian Emir the evil that would 
ensue to both parties by the loss of the silk 
harvest, asserting their willingness to settle all 
differences amicably. The Christians refused to 
listen, and persisted in pushing on their forces 
towards Hadat and Babda. The Druses did not 
wait to be attacked, but, rushing upon their 
antagonists, were everywhere victorious. Thus, 
it is represented, the sanguinary struggle be- 
gan, and if the account be correct, it adds an- 
other proof to the many on record, of the im- 
policy, not less than the sinfulness of departing 
from the pure principles of peace and good will 
towards men inculcated by the Saviour. 


Diep, on the 14th of 8th mo., 1860, at the residence 
of her son, Joseph Beals, near Rhea Town, Green Co., 
Tennessee, CaTHarinE Brats, widow of Solomon 
Beals, in the 84th year of her age ; a much esteemed 
-Elder of Newhope Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She was a firm believer in the doctrine of redemp- 
tion through a crucified Redeemer, and often spoke of 
her coming dissolution with composure and assur- 
ance, saying what a great thing it is to have nothing 
to do but to die. On being asked, a few days before 
her death, if she was willing to go, she said she was 
willing at any time, but must wait with patience the 
Lord’s time—saying, ‘I am happy, happy, happy ”’ 
—and soon after quietly passed away. 


, On the 26th of 6th mo. last, Sanus, wife of 
Henry Steddom, Jr., in the 38th year of her age; a 
member of Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

, On the 28th of 4th mo. last, Jemima, wife of 
Paul Osborn, aged 80 years; an esteemed Elder of 
Oblong Monthly Meeting, Dutchess Co., New York. 

During a long life she enjoyed uninterrupted health 
until a few months previous to her decease, but her 
mind was prepared to receive the message—‘‘ Thou 
may be no longer an inhabitant of this lower world.’’ 
Being of a diffident and retiring disposition, her ex- 
pressions as to her situation were few, but sufficient 
to give full assurance that her confidence and hope 
were in that faith which overcomes the world. She 
was a diligent attender of religious meetings, and an 
example of humble waiting upon God, when assem- 
bled ; was concerned for the right maintenance of 
the discipline, and by example and precept endeavor- 
ed, in meekness, humility and godly sincerity, to 
adorn the doctrines she professed. 

—, At the residence of Greenbury P. Wood, 
Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, on the 22d of 8th mo., 
1860, Amexia C., wife of Brinton Darlington, in the 
47th year of her age; a member and minister of 
Bloomington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

In the removal of this dear friend the church 
militant has lost a faithful advocate for the Gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; yet, in the full 
assurance that she has entered into that rest ‘‘ that 
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remaineth to the people of God,’? we would adopt 
the language of her glorified Redeemer, through the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit, upon her heart: ‘‘ And 
this is life eternal, that they might know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent.’’ ‘‘I have glorified thee on the earth ; I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” 
After attending Red Cedar Quarterly Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, she was stricken down with sick- 
ness nearly two weeks: and under the watchful eye 
of the Lord of the harvest she has, we reverently 
believe, been gathered, ‘‘like as a shock of corn 
cometh in, in his season.”’ 
wah een 
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sae age a. 
A FEMALE TEACHER, 

Qualified to teach Latin, in addition to the usual 

course of English, is wanted ina family. Applica- 

tions may be made to the Editor of Friends’ Review. 


en 
For Friends’ Review. 


QUOTE CORRECTLY. 


“ And there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him. And being in an 
agony, he prayed more earnestly: and his sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling down 
to the ground.” (Luke 22: 43, 44.) 

The above passage is not unfrequently quoted 
in this way : 

“And Christ sweat great drops of blood.” 

It is generally acknowledged that the force of 
a passuge of Scripture, as of other writings, very 
much depends, in most cases, upon the exact 
verbal correctness with which it is quoted (ex- 
cept, of course, where an erroneous rendering 
has been given), but some zealous advocates of a 
favorite doctrine seem to disregard this rule, and 
while engaged in public speaking or preaching 
on some of the most momentous subjects that 
can occupy our attention, sometimes add a few 
words to the text or omit others which materially 
affect its true signification, and so far injure the 
cause of pure gospel truth. Out of such mis- 
quotations as much, perhaps, as from erroneous 
translations, it is believed that skeptical cavillers 
make the greater part of their anti-Bible capital, 
the worthlessness of which would have been more 
apparent if more correctness had been observed 
in translating and quoting. 

Not altogether foreign to this subject are some 
of the remarks of Geo. P. Marsh io his “ Lec- 
tures on the English Language.” He says:— 
“Those who assent to the views which have been 
so often expressed in these lectures, respecting 
the reciprocal relation between words, individual 
or combined, and mental action, will admit that 
the influence, not of Christian doctrine alone, 
but of the verbal form in which that doctrine 
has been embodied, upon the intellectual char- 
acter of the Anglican people, can hardly be over- 
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estimated. Modern philologists, Europeans even, 
have not been the first to discover the close re- 
lation which subsists between formulas, the ip- 
sissima verba of the apostle, and the faith he 
proclaims. The believing Jew reads the Penta- 
teuch not only in its original tongue, but, as he 
supposes, in a form approximating to the inflex- 
ional and accental utterance with which its 
revelations fell from the lips of Moses ; and the 
pious Moslem allows no translation, no modern- 
ization, of the precepts of the Prophet, but con- 
tends that the inspired words of the Koran have 
survived, unchanged, the lapse of twelve centu- 
ries. There is little doubt that the immutability 
of form in the sacred codes of these vations is 
one of the most important among the causes 
which have given their religions such a rooted, 
tenacious hold upon the minds and hearts of 
those who profess them; and the same remark 
applies, with almost equal force, to the modern 
Greeks, who, in their religious services, employ 
the original text ; and to the Armenians, who use 
a very ancient translation of the New Testament. 
In like mauner, the strict adherence of the Popish 
Church to the Vulgate [Latin], and to ancient 
forms of speech, in all the religious uses of lan- 
guage, is one of the greatest elements of strength 
on which the Papacy relies.” (Pp. 619-620.) 


Now, as but few of the Anglican people have 
the advantage of the Jews or Moslems, of read- 


ing their sacred books in the language in which 
they were originally written, and as the nearest 
approximation to it is a strictly correct transla- 
tion, and as the translators, or rather revisers, 
appointed by King James, are reputed as emi- 
nent scholars (although strongly attached to the 
Church of England, proofs of which may be 
shown on another occasion), and had selected 
language well suited to their important engage- 
ment, the desirableness of adhering as much as 
may be to their form of language, when speaking 
on religious subjects, must be apparent to all, un- 
less good reasons can be assigned for a change. 

This presentation of the subject has been in- 
duced, in part, by hearing the above passage 
from Luke misquoted, as has been stated, by a 
conspicuous speaker; and as the passage itself 
has been the subject of much discussion by pious 
and learned men, it may be allowable to give 
some of their comments upon it. Adam Clarke, 
in his well-known Commentaries, near the con- 
clusion of his notes on this passage, expresses 
himself in this manner: “ What renders this 
circumstance more difficult is, that there is no 
mention of it in any of the other evangelists, and 
it is worthy of remark that, among many of the 
ancients, the authenticity of these two verses, the 
43d and 44th, has been doubted, and in conse- 
quence they are omitted in several MSS., and in 
some Versions and Fathers ; the Codex Alexan- 
drenus and the Codex Vuticanus, the two oldest 
MSS. in the world, omit both verseg; in some 
other very ancient MSS. they stand with an 
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asterisk before them, as a mark of dubiousness 
[Greisbach also marks them as doubtful], and 
they are both wanting in the Coptic fragments 
published by Dr. Ford. They are, however, ex- 
tant in such ‘a number of MSS. Versions and 
Fathers, as to leave no doubt with most critics 
as to their authenticity. And after all that has 
been said, or perhaps can be said on this subject, 
there will remain mysteries which only the bright 
light of the eternal world can fully illustrate.” 

Agreeing with the above, is the language of 
Horne in his “ Introduction to the Bible,” who 
refers to the same facts and draws, more con- 
cisely, similar conclusions. 

But we must not pass over what we gather 
from the Evangelist (Luke) himself in tke pre- 
face to his Gospel history (1: 2), written thirty 
years after the crucifixion. First, we are led 
to infer that he was not one of “the eye-wit- 
nesses” to whom he alludes, and to whom he 
acknowledges his indebtedness for the facts he 
is about to record; next, we are reminded that 
the Evangelist John, who was with Jesus in his 
“agony” (Matt. 27: 37), and who wrote many 
years after the other three, as is generally be- 
lieved, and wrote with the intent of confirming 
their accounts, so far as he deemed that essential 
to his plan; omitting to mention “many other 
signs,” he selected such as he deemed the most 
appropriate, and of them he says: “ But these 
were written that ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing, 
ye might have life through his name.” (John 
20: 31.) H. M. 


saseenpsotinngiiiaiaaiinasties 
FAMILY INTERCOURSE AT THE TABLE. 


To meet at the breakfast-table, father, mother, 
children, all well, ought to be a happiness to any 
heart ; it should be a source of humble gratitude, 
and should wake up the warmest feelings of our 
nature. Shame upon the contemptible and low- 
bred eur, whether parent or child, that can ever 
come to the breakfast-table, where all the family 
have met in health, only to frown, and whine, 

_and growl, and fret! It is prima facie evi- 
dence of a mean and grovellivg and selfish and 
degraded nature, whencesoever the churl may 
have sprung. Nor is it less reprehensible to 
make such exhibitions at the tea-table; for be- 
fore the morning comes, some of the little circle 
may be stricken with some deadly disease, to 
gather around that table not again forever! 
Children in good health, if left to themselves at 
the table, become, after a few mouthfuls, gar- 
rulous and noisy ; but if within at all reasonable 
or bearable bounds, it is better to let them alone ; 
they eat less, because they do not eat so rapidly 
as if compelled to keep silent, while the very ex- 
hilaration of spirits quickens the circulation of 
the vital fluids, and energises digestion and as- 
similation. The extremes of society curiously 
meet in this regard. The tables of the rich and 
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the nobles of England are models of mirth, wit, 
and bonhommie; it takes hours to get through 
a repast, and they live long. If anybody will 
look in upon the negroes of a well-to-do family 
in Kentucky, while at their meals, they cannot 
but be impressed with the perfect abandon of 
jabber, cachination and mirth; it seems as if 
they could talk all day, and they live long. It 
follows, then, that at the family-table all should 
meet, and do it habitually, to-make a common 
interchange of high-bred courtesies, of warm af- 
fections, of cheering mirthfulness, and that gen- 
erosity of nature, which lifts us above the brutes 
which perish, promotive as these things are of 
good digestion, high health, and a long life.— 
Hall's Journal of Health. 


Correspondence of the Sunday-school Times. 
THE LONDON “ BIBLE WOMEN.” 
London, June 30, 1860. 

In my last I promised to give you some ac- 
count of the operations of the “ Bible women,” 
in London. This is a very remarkable move- 
ment, one admirably adapted to the circumstances 
of this great city, and one which has increased 
and extended in a most extraordinary manner. 
Nothing could be more simple and unpretending 
in its commencement. 

About three years since, a lady of devoted 
piety and wonderful self-consecration came up to 
London from the country, where she had been 
very actively engaged iu promoting the cireula- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. With a friend 
familiar with the localities, she took a walk of 
observation or exploration in London, through 
what is called St. Giles, around the Seven Dials, 
whereas many ways meet. This was regarded as 
one of the most degraded and destitute portions 
of London, being inhabited mostly by gin-shop 
keepers, old-clothes men, bird stuffers, dog’s 
meat men, crossing sweepers, costermongers, 
street dealers in fruit and flowers, patterers, 
chanters, song sellers, sweeps, knife grinders and 
dourmat makers, with many professed thieves and 
the vile of both sexes, and some poor but honest 
laborers. While passing through, and threading 
her way along one of the seven narrow streets, 
where it would have been utterly unsafe for any 
lady to pass without a protector, seeing the street 
filled with loiterers and loungers, and lazy, dirty 
women, and ragged sallow children, and haggard 
forms peering out from broken, dingy windows 
above, with undeniable groups of thieves linger- 
ing around the gin-shops; the question rose in 
her mind how far these wretched people would 
be found to be supplied with the Bible, and she 
at once determined to ascertain whether they 
were supplied. She called on the city missionary 
for that district, to know whether he was ac- 


|quainted with any good poor woman who could 


be trusted to go as the paid agent of the Bible 
Society, with a bag of Bibles, into every room 
in those almost countless courts and alleys. 
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In a very remarkable manner Providence had 
already provided an admirably adapted agent 
for this very work. A very poor woman, and 
very ignorant of God and spiritual things, resided 
in one of these courts. She had been sorely tried 
by poverty and by suffering, having been obliged 
to go to the hospital more than once, an intense 
sufferer under a painful bodily disease. The mis- 
sionary opened a stall one evening to lend books 
to any of the poor who desired, but this woman 
was first at the stall, intending to borrow “ Un- 
ele Tom’s Cabin.”’ Something seemed to whisper 
to her, “ No, borrow a Bible.” She asked for one. 
The missionary told her he did not lend Bibles, 
but regarding the request as a token for good, he 
got one and lent it to her. God blest its reading 
to her soul, and she soon became, under the teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, an humble, devoted child 
of God, longing to do something to benefit the 
poor and the destitute around her. Though she 
depended on her daily labor for her bread, she 
wrote a very remarkable letter to the missionary, 
telling him she would gladly spend two or three 
hours every day in ministering to the poor and 
wretched, who had none to help them, especially 
to the lost and degraded of her own sex, whom, 
from their vicious lives, no tenderly reared female 
would be likely to approach, and asking asa 
favor that he would let her know the most sad 
and suffering cases he found. The missionary 
had this letter in his pocket when the lady 
called on him to know whether he could name to 
her a suitable woman to engage in the proposed 
Bible exploration. He named this poor woman, 
and gave the lady her letter. After an interview 
with her, and after much earnest prayer on her 
part, and with great distrust of herself, and in a 
better strength ‘than her own, this poor woman, 
set out with her little bag full of Bibles fur. 
nished her by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, who also engaged to pay her a weekly 
sum of twelve shillings and snpenen, or three 
dollars. to tea with her. With the aid of her lady super- 
A kind Christian woman in 1 the vicinity of the| intendent, she procured materials for garments 
locality agreed to become a sort of superintend-| for the children and for themselves, established 
ent of this poor woman, to whom she was to re-| mothers’ meetings, and got thetn to meet her, at 
port almost daily, and on whom she was to call | least as many as could, one afternoon in the week, | 
for advice and instruction. Her instructions| when she would furnish the materials for gar- 
were to visit every abode to which she could gain | ments, cut them out, arrange them, furnish every- 
access, and where they had no Bible, induce | thing, and show the women how to make them ; 
them, if possible, to subscribe for one, to be paid| then gave them an opportunity to buy them at 
for by giving one penny per week, for which she| half price, by paying a penny or a ha’penny per 
would call weekly. The wickedness, the degra-| week. Thus an ambition and desire to improve 
dation, the poverty, the wretchedness, the deplor-| spread among them, and many were induced to 
able ignorance of everything, especially of divine | save from the ; gin-shop their little earnings to buy 
things, which her visits soon developed, were} their Bibles and to buy clothing. Arrangements 
absolutely appalling. In very rare cases was there | were soon made by which a small payment t weekly 
found a single copy of the Bible; in a few cases| secured for them beds on which they could sleep 
torn portions of it were yet found in the posses-| instead of on the filthy rags and straw to which 
sion of some who, in early life, had known some-| they had been accustomed. In every respect the 
thing of the sacred pages ; but the great majority | change was soon mosf extraordinary ; and that 
neither knew nor cared anything. about the| poor godly woman, in the midst of her own deep 
Bible, and were almost as ignorant of spiritual! poverty, almost revolutionized St. Giles. In her 


things as they are in China or Japan. It ie 
indeed most extraordinary that this great Chris- 
tian city, with so much piety, so much benevo- 
lence, so much wealth, whose inhabitants are 
sending Bibles and missionaries to every part of 
the habitable globe, should have had living and 
dying in their very midst, not hundreds, but tens 
of thousands of our own people, generation after 
generation, and no adequate effort made to reach 
them. 

The Christians of London will compass sea and 
land to carry the Bible and the gospel to the 
savage Kaffir and the debased Hottentot, but 
until now seem not to have herd the affecting 
appeal made by the destitutions of their own 
metropolis. St. Giles is not ten minutes’ walk 
from the great depository of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. How then can we 
account for the deplorable destitutions of the 
Bible brought to light by the Bible women? 
But perhaps while I thus write I am equally 
criminating my own country. There may be 
proportionally just as great destitution in our 
own large cities in the States, and just as near 
our Bible depots. 

Though Marian, for that was the name of this 
devoted Bible woman, found many Roman Catho- 
lies in her explorations, and much opposition in 
many cases, yet she humbly and meckly perse- 
vered, and in the midst of the most squalid 
poverty, and even want, she soon obtained nume- 
rous subscribers for the Bible. While she had 
Bibles at various prices, the most popular was one 
with large print, sold for sixty cents American 
money. Her visits, often repeated, soon began 
to produce an impression. She labored to induce 
the poor to try and help themselves and their 
children, and to make their rooms clean. To do 
this she even helped them with her own hands. 
She invited the women to her room, where she 
would encourage them to cleanliness, read to 
them, prayed with them, and even invited them 
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first month alone she obtained seventy subscribers 
for the Bible. 

The lady through whose agency this Bible 
mission was thus commenced is L. N. Ranyard, 
a woman of most extraordinary executive powers 
and endurance—almost capable of being the 
Prime Minister of England. Nearly simulta- 
neously with the commencement of Marian’s 
labors, this lady commenced the publication of a 
monthly magazine called “The Book and its 
Mission.”’ In this magazine detailed reports of 
the work among the poor were made from month 
to month, and led to the planting of similar 
agencies in other parts of London. Well quali- 
fied poor women, from the very lowest of the 
low, were raised up to offer themselves for the 
work in the most wretched districts ; and pious, 
godly ladies were found in every place, willing 
to take the superintendence of the “ Bible wo- 
men; and though no society was formed, and 
not an appeal made to the benevolent for funds, 
yet the monthly circulation in Mrs. Ranyard’s 
“Book and its Mission”’ of the reports of what 
their poor women were doing, and the develop- 
ments they were making, brought to her all the 
funds she could employ. So touching were the 
simple details given by these poor women, that 
it was scarcely possible for any Christian man or 
woman to read them without instantly sending 
a donation to that noble woman who had the 
management of the whole. .. Fhe-demand for the 
information contained in “The Book and its 
Mission” was so great that Mrs. Ranyard wes 
induced to collect together the most interesting 
details in that work, and-publish them in a sepa- | 
rate volume, called “ The Missing Link,” which, 
I believe, has been republished in Philadelphia. 
It is a most intensely interesting little volume, 
and to your readers who have not seen it, I very 
earnestly commend it. I notice the receipts for 
one month, as acknowledged in the June num- 
ber of “ The Book and its Mission,” for 1860, 
now before me, amount to $2,500, besides a very 
considerable amount of clothing, and materials 
for making clothes at the mothers’ meeting. 

All these funds are intrusted to the sole man- 
agement of Mrs. Ranyard. She now has one hun- 
dred Bible women at work, laboriously and faith- 
fully, in the most destitute parts of the city, and 
she manages everything herself, with the aid of| 
her local superintendents; keeps all her ac- 
counts of receipts and payments; makes her 
bank deposits daily; does all her own corres-| 
pondence ; acknowledges all donations ; answers | 
all inquiries; and edits her monthly journal. 
She is an extraordinary woman. Her husband, 
indeed, is a man like-minded with herself, and 


30,000 copies. If each one disposes of but a 
single copy each day, it will be more than this, 
and who can measure the happy results for time 
and eternity which must accompany this large 
circulation of the blessed volume. Nv ageney 
has ever before penetrated the lowest depths of 
London degradation and want, and no agency 
ever employed seems to be so admirably adapted, 
or to have been sosignally blessed of God. Here 
is seen the true missionary woman. Here 
are poor women, as poor as many they visit, 
rescued and saved by divine grace, going among 
the wretched operatives to tell them of Jesus’ 
dying love, with the Book of God in their hands, 
reading to them from its sacred pages, sympa- 
thizing with them in their sorrows and trials, 
teaching them to make home happy, encouraging 
them and helping them. A lady who would 
go among them would have no such influence ; 
they would stand aloof from her; but this poor 
woman knows all their feelings, and she exerts 
an influence which no other one could exert. 
And though she may sometimes encounter the 
veriest fiends and viragos in human shape, yet 
the Bible woman and her black bag will furnish 
a safe passage now in any lane or alley for her 
lady superintendent or any other visitor. She 
has a defender in the roughest man in the 
avenue through which she passes. [ suppose 
the transformations at the Five Points, in New 
York, under Mr. Pease, are something like the 
transformations taking place under the Bible 
women now, all over London. But while these 
women are accomplishing great things in the 
temporal benefits they are conferring on the 
suffering poor, searching out cases of starvation 
and want, which really are counted in this city 
by the thousand, relieving at once the most dis- 
tressing cases, and so reporting others that relief 
is secured from other quarters, eternity alone can 
disclose the saving blessings resulting from their 
labors. 

Many cases of hopeful conversion are occurring 
from week to week, on the simple reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, without any agency of the 
Bible women; and there are other interesting 
cases where God greatly blesses the conversation 
and prayers of these good women for the awaken- 
ing of the careless and the instruction of the 
ignorant, leading them, through their instrumen- 
tality and that of Bible the read and explained, 
to our Lord Christ. The spiritual benefit of the 
poor is, however, the great object kept con- 
stantly in view by the Bible women; all the other 
benefits, great and important as they really are, 
are only incidental. But I ‘may recur to this 
subject again, as it is one of great magnitude and 


greatly aids her in many things. But after all,| of the deepest interest. If suitable poor women 
a minister of State, entrusted with a portfolio, | are found, it will not be long before five hundred 
searcely does more than this blessed woman.| Bible women will be at work in London. 


L do not know the average monthly sale of Bibles 
by all these women, but it ‘is very great, and 
will no doubt this year reach an aggregate of 


M. L. 





Upbraid only ingratitude. 
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A NEW MEXICAN FOREST ON FIRE. 


A friend just arrived from Santa Fe states that 
four Mexican herders were driving a herd of 
cattle through the mountains north of that place, 
a short time since, when the following incident 
occurred, which I give as I received it : 

The mountains were on fire at the time, but 
thinking the way clear before them, they pro- 
ceeded up a valley until they found their way 
barred by an impenetrable wall of fire ; in alarm 
they hastily retraced their steps, in the vain 
hope that escape might still be possible. But 
alas ! they were too late, fire had closed the ave- 
nue by which they had entered the valley, and 
a broad belt of flame encircled them on every 
side, the area of which was rapidly diminishing 
every moment. The long drouth had rendered 
the rubbish and undergrowth below as dry as 
tinder, and the flames licked them up with fear- 
ful rapidity ; and springing upward, caught the 
= leaves above, glossy with rosin, and then 
eaping from tree to tree, formed a billow of fire 
awful to behold. The affrighted herd, bellowing 
with fear, dashed through the flames, the most 
of them escaping badly burned, but some per- 
ished. Two of the herders attempted to follow 
them ; but who can breathe in such an atmos- 
phere, walk on burning coals, enveloped in 
flame, and live? 

A few steps only were taken, when’ their 
nerves became contracted with the intense heat, 
their limbs refused to perform their office, and 
they sank shrieking on a bed of fire, never more 
to rise. Their comrades heard the dying groans 
of their companions, and the wild bellowing of 
the herd, as they dashed through the sea of fire, 
and the roaring and crackling of the flames 
as they came surging onward, and maddened by 
despair, they dashed wildly from side to side, 
eagerly seeking that which they dared not hope 
to find, and already suffering in anticipation the 
agonies of a death too fearful to think of, when 
a huge rock barred their way, and they saw with 
a thrill of joy that a small spring of water gush- 
ed out at its foot. Hope revived within them 
at the sight, and with an energy such an emer- 
gency only could inspire, they improved the few 
remaining moments ere the flames should reach 
them in preparing to resist them. Everything 
combustible was removed, until the increasing 
heat forced them to desist, then inserting some 
dry branches in the crevices of the rock above 
the spring, they saturated their blankets with 
water, and spread them out upon them, and seat- 
ing themselves under their shelter, continued to 
apply the water as fast as the scanty supply per- 
mitted. 

Ashes, coals and burning branches fell thickly 
around them, and their hopes fluctuated rapidly 
between hope and despair, as their chances of 
escape increased or lessened. Moments seemed 
lengthening into hours, and doubtless more than 
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the agonies of death were passed by these poor 
herders, ere hope ripened into certainty, and they 
knew they were indeed saved.— St. Louis Dem. 
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THE GREAT REVIVAL IN SWEDEN. 


A late number of the London Quarterly Re- 
view contains a historical sketch of the remarka- 
ble revival in Sweden, brief notices of which 
have been given from time to time, and from 
which we compile the following : 

Scarce any means have been employed besides 
the circulation of tracts and the reading of the 
Scriptures. Owing to the peculiar regulation of 
the Lutheran Church, the Swedish people were 
only acquainted with a small portion of the 
Bible, and thus it had the freshness of a new 
book. Small meetings for prayer and reading, 
almost entirely by laymen, were everywhere 
largely attended. The lowest estimate places 
the number of converts, or as they are termed in 
Sweden, “ readers,” at 250,000 out of a popula- 
tion of 3,500,000. The morality of these people 
is remarkable. Drinking has so decreased, that 
two-thirds of the distilleries have been closed 
since 1836. 

In the parishes bordering on Russia, where 
nearly every man was guilty of smuggling, hun- 
dreds of persons refunded the duties of which 
they had defrauded the government. Many sold 
their property to obtain the money, and others, 
who could not raise the sum at once, discharged 
the debt by instalments. The perplexed officers 
of customs laid the matter before the king, who 
decided that the proceeds should be distributed 
among the poor. The average number of law- 
suits has decreased from 5,800 to three, four and 
six. In villages once remarkable for their pro- 
fanity, not an oath is heard, and the Bible and 
sermons have replaced low literature to such an 
extent, that the booksellers only keep religious 
works. he awakening has pervaded all classes, 
and is extending among the nobility and the 
wealthy. 

Instances of “sudden conversions’’ are not 
unfrequent, and the “divine impulse” had been 
so irresistibly felt in the midst of secular ar- 
rangements or in the streets, as to lead the peo- 
ple to fall on their knees and ery for mercy. In 
other instances, persons have been compelled to 
retire from parties, overcome with emotion and 
penitential tears, which contrasted strangely 
with their splendid dresses and jewels. No such 
revival has ever before been known in Sweden. 
It may be suid, that there is scarcely a church 
or congregation there which has not felt its 
power—scarcely a community to be found which 
has not contributed to swell the number of those 
who are hoping in Christ. An awakening so 
wonderful as this may well cause Christians 
there to rejoice and take courage, and to con- 
tinue with increased faith in the labors for the 
perishing. 
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THE DIMINUTION OF ORIME IN IRELAND. 


A few weeks ago we reported on the diminu- 
tion of crime in England. Similar good tidings 
reach us from Ireland. The assizes, now near! 
over throughout Ireland, are remarkable for the 
very considerable diminution of crime. In the 
county of Antrim, one of the largest in Ireland, 
there were only three custody cases. Not one 
would require any special observation ; they are 
of the ordinary character. The other counties 
of Ireland, where assizes have been already held,. 
show gratifying results similar in kind. In 
Armagh, the calendar was so light as to simply 
give the Judge the pleasant task of congratulat- 
ing the Grand Jury. In Monaghan, another 
Northern county, Judge Ball had to announce to 
the Grand Jury “there were but two prisoners, 
and those for petty larcenies.” In Clare, Judge 
Hayes announced only four prisoners for trial, 
and only one serious case among them. In Meath, 
the Lord Chief Justice said: “The Calendar is 
perfectly free from agrarian crime.” In Lim- 
erick, Baron Fitzgerald said, “ It is very gratify- 
ing to find that in such an extensive county there 
are only seven cases for trial, and only one of 
magnitude.” At the city of Limerick assizes, 
there was no criminal business, and Judge Hayes 
received a present of “white gloves” from the 
High Sheriff. At Wexford, Justice O’Brien 
had a light task; he had only “a few words” to 
address to the Grand Jury; and-though the two 
only cases were both technically manslaughter, 
one was, in fact, more like a police case of furious 
driving. Justice Keogh told the King’s County 
Grand Jury that “no crime had been committed 
since the last assizes,” and there were but fuur 
bills sent up, old cases remaining over. In 
Westmeath, the same Judge again congratulated 
a Grand Jury, and declared “‘ there never was so 
little agrarian outrage in the county.” In the 
extensive county of Down, Judge Ball found that 
“ substantially, the cases on the calendar were re- 
duced to three.” In Wicklow, the Lord Chief 
Baron said: “The calendar is very light, and 
there are only two cases, neither of which will 
take much time.” In Leitrim, Sergeant Howley 
told the Grand Jury that “there were only two 
cases, the most important of which was a charge 
of maliciously killing a goat,” and the learned 
Sergeant added: ‘“‘1 am bound to congratulate 
you on the very peaceful state of your county, 
which is a credit to you, gentlemen.” 


——_ -+~orn— 


A CIVILIAN’S TRIBUTE TO MISSIONS. 





R. H. Dana, a prominent lawyer of Boston, 
while on a recent visit to the Sandwich Islands, 
wrote a long letter, published in one of the New 
York daily papers, in which he details many 
interesting facts connected with missionary labors 
at those islands. He says, “It is nosmall thing 
to say of the missionaries of the American Board, 
that in less than forty years they have taught 
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_ this whole people to read and to write, to cipher 
| and to sew. They have given them an alphabet, 

grammar, and dictionary; preserved their lan- 
guage from extinction ; given it a literature, and 
i translated into it the Bible and works of de- 

votion, science, and entertainment, ete. They 
| have established schools, reared up native teach- 
|ers, and so pressed their work, that now the 
| proportion of inhabitants who can read and write 


'18 greater than in New England; and whereas, 
| they found these islanders a nation of half-naked 
savages, living in the surf and on the sand, eat- 
| ing raw fish, fighting among themselves, tyran- 
| nized over by feudal chiefs, and abandoned to 
jcennelinns they now see them decently clothed, 
recognizing the law of marriage, knowing some- 
thing of accounts, going to school and public 
worship with more regularity than the people do 
at home, and the more elevated of them taking 
part in conducting the affairs of the constitu- 
| tional monarchy under which they live, holding 
seats on the judicial bench and in the legislative 
chambers, and filling posts in the local magis- 
tracies.”” 


———-~—t0e—- —___— 
HYMN OF THE CITY. 


Not in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 

And sunny vale the present Deity ; 
Or.only hear his voice 

Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 


Even here do I behold 

Thy steps, Almighty !—here, amidst the crowd 
Through the great city rolled, 

With everlasting murmur, deep and loud, 
Choking the ways that wind 

*Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 


ee 





Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 
And lights their inner homes— 

For them thou fillest with air the unbounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 

Of ocean, and the harvest of its shores. 


Thy Spirit is around, 

Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along ; 
And this eternal sound— 

Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng— 
Like the resounding sea, 

Or, like the rainy tempests, speaks of Thee. 


And when the hours of rest 
Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, 
Hushing its billowy breast— 

The quiet of that moment, too, is Thine ; 
It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast and helpléss city while it sleeps. 

- ' ' 


—————_~+-—_____ 


Bryant. 


* HARVEST HYMN, 
Our voices with our hearts we lift 

To Thee, O God, in grateful praise ; 
For every good and perfect gift, 

A song of gratitude we raise. 


Thine is the seed in spring we sow, 
And Thine the harvest that we see ; 
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Sunshine and rain Thou dost bestow, 
And strength to labor comes from Thee. 


Thine is the fragrance of the flowers, 
And beauty that delights the eye; 

And Thine the lines of autumn’s bowers, 
Which in transfigured glory die! 


The blessings of our home so dear, 

Our schools and churches, Lord, are Thine, 
Thou watchest o’er them, year by year, 

And purgest still Thy fruitful vine. 


Oh God! with all Thy gifts, still give 
The grateful and the trusting heart; 

So shall our souls have learned to live, 
When called from earthly scenes to part. 


en 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—-London and Liverpool ad- 
vices are to the 18th inst. 


Enecianp.—The resolution for raising a loan of 
£3,000,000 has been agreed to by the House of 
Commons. Fifteen hundred English troops have 
been landed in Syria. The new acts for taking the 
census of England and Ireland in the Fourth 
month, 1861, have been issued. That for Scotland 
has not yet been signed by the Queen. 


France.—The embarkation of troops is going for- 
ward with great rapidity at Toulon. 


Iraty AND Sarpinta.—The Sardinian loan closed 
with subscriptions to the amount of three times the 
sum demanded. 

The Pope is said to have written a most melan- 
choly letter to his cardinal in France, in which he 
regards all as lost. Although convinced that he shall 

lie by the bullet of an assassin, he declares that he 
will quit Rome under no condition—no price. 

The Neapolitan Parliamentary elections had com- 
menced. Refugees have been preferred by the 
electors, who openly favor the annexation of Naples 
to Piedmont. <A report was current that 1500 Gari- 
baldians had landed at Calabria. Garibaldi is re- 
ported to have been in Naples to confer with the 
leaders of the revolutionary party. 

The Sardinian Admiral had arriven in his ship from 
Palermo, and had been visited by the Count of Syra- 
cuse, uncle of the King of Naples, who declared him- 
self favorable to the unity of Italy and annexation to 
Sardinia. 


Aostrria AvD PrussiA.—Itis generally believed that 
if Garibaldi attacks Naples, Austria will renounce the 
obligations of the treaty of Villa Franca and attack 
Garibaldi. She was assuming a threatening aspect, 
and had already demanded explanations from Pied- 
mont, respecting Garibaldi’s letter to Victor Em- 
manuel, announcing a projected attack on Venice. 

It is officially announced that a full understanding 
has been established between Austria and Prussia on 
all great questions of European policy. Austria will 
maintain, unaided, the conflict with all Italy, Prus- 
sia remaining neutral so long as the other Powers do 


not interfere ; but in the event of their interference, ! 


Prussia will not hesitate to support Austria. 

The Emperor of Austria and the King of Bavaria 
had attended a railroad celebration at Salzburg, at 
which both monarchs made speeches favorable to 
German unity. 

Various rumors are afloat respecting Garibaldi’s 
movements and his projects against the Austrian 
dominions, but they all want confirmation. 


Cuma.—Sir George Grant and Admiral Hope 
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reached Shanghai on the 16th of the 6th month. 
Soochow, a town of the greatest importance, con- 
taining nearly two millions of inhabitants, and sur- 
rounded by a wall nearly ten miles in circumference, 
has been sacked and burnt. It was said that the 
Imperial troops had joined the rebels. The inhabit- 
ants were flying from their homes, and all trade was 
suspended. 


Advices from Damascus, to the 15th, state that 
Fuad Pasha has surrounded Lebanon with troops, 
and threatened to put them to the sword, if the 
Druse sheiks did not surrenderin two days. Twenty 
have already been taken, and nearly eight hundred 
other important arrests have been made. 

A thousand camel loads of the plundered property 
has also been recovered. 

The Sultan has made a speech, expressing his 
resolution to punish the Syrian offenders most severe- 
ly, as well as his intention of reducing the vast lists 
of sinecures now occupied by high functionaries, and 
otherwise effecting economy in the finances of the 
government. 

The Sultan is also about to address another letter 
to Queen Victoria and Emperor Napoleon, expressing 
the desire to have the sole control over the punish- 
ment of the offenders. 

The news of the massacres at Balbec has been con- 
firmed, but no details have yet been received. 








Sours AmERIcCA—PERv.—Late accounts state that 
an attempt was made to assassinate President Castilla 
on the day of the celebration of Independence—a 
pistol-bullet was lodged in his arm, causing a pain- 
ful wound. The governmeut had refused to pay the 
claims made by the United States, and our Min- 
ister is said to have sent for the Pacific squadron to 
rendezvous at Callao, to enforce the demand. 


New Grenapa.-The revolution in New Grenada was 
still going on, and both parties were making prepara- 
tions to extend their operations. There had been a 
number of small engagements, and several places 
had been taken by the liberals. 


Honpuras.—At last advices, Gen. Walker con- 
tinued to hold Truxillo, and had declared for Ca- 
banas. 

The government of Honduras has notified the other 
Central American governments of the movements of 
Walker, and asserts its determination to use every 
means in its power to repel the invaders. 


Op Famities Dyine Ovur.—It is stated in an Eng- 
lish paper, in speaking of the failure in descent in 
many of the families of the nobility, that of the 
twenty-five Barons who were appointed to enforce 
the observance of the Magna Charta, there is not now 
| in the House of Peers a single male descendant. 


ReAPING MACHINES ON THE PraiRigs.—The Chicago 
(Ill.) Times says, that an idea of the amount of 
ground in wheat may be gathered from the statement 

|of a responsible gentleman of Janesville, who says 
| that, with the assistance of a spy-glass, he saw one 
hundred and forty-six reapers at work at one time. 
This is on the line of the Chicago and Northwestern 
railroad. 


Domestic.—A silver lead mine has been discovered 
near Tarryall, sixty-five miles from Denver city. It 
is reported that the ore taken therefrom yields from 
$200 to $1700 worth of silver per ton. The subject 
of organizing a State government is again discussed, 
and several meetings have been held in relation to 
it, but no definite action has yet been taken. The 
Smoky Hill Wagon Road expedition has succeeded 
in constructing a good wagon road from Fort Riley te 
Denver. 
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